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EDUCATION AND SOCIAL ACTION * 


Education in the virtues and spirit needed for Catholic social 
action can start in the earliest grades. 

Think of social action as having social justice as its chief 
object. Think of social justice as being the virtue which de- 
mands of each all that is necessary for the common good. Think, 
then, of the common good as the good of each person in the 
community and of all the community’s parts and the good of 
the community as a whole. Think of social justice as necessarily 
having for its soul and soil that social charity through which we 
see ourselves brothers to all mankind under God and in Christ 
the Lord. Think also of social justice as demanding self-gov- 
erning economic organizations and government action to be ef- 
fective. And then we see that, while parts of the training cannot 
start till the later grades and other parts cannot start until high 
school and college, some of it can begin at the very beginning 
of school life. 

We can start with the simpler notions and the plainer quali- 
ties at once. We can say in simple terms that poverty, unem- 
ployment, war and racial persecution are due mostly to people 
not loving one another and not wanting to do right to others. 
We can say this early in the school years. In our tragic time 
the youngest of school children know what war, unemployment, 
poverty and racial persecution mean. They also learn early 
what love of neighbor for love of God means. When they can 
believe so early the mystery of Christ’s presence in the Holy 
Eucharist and know that they receive Him in Communion, they 
ean also learn that our common creation makes us all children 
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of the One God and our common redemption by the Christ of 
the Eucharist makes us all brothers in Him. 

Involved explanations of what the obligations mean should, 
of course, be left for later years. The main thing is for chil- 
dren, from the beginning of their schooling and earlier, to get 
into their minds and wills the virtues that alone make social 
action and social justice possible. 

For if children are not taught that the great calamities of our 
time are, in fact, man-made and due to man’s sin, it will be hard 
for them to think so later. If nothing is said, they will not 
realize the mora! enormities that produce these physical calami- 
ties. Both the moral enormities and the physical calamities will 
continue. They will not be spiritually prepared for the work 
that will fall on their shoulders and souls when they leave 
school, unless they learn early. 

Simple examples can be given. We can say to little children, 
and have them, I think, understand that a Catholic cannot be- 
lieve in hurting people who do not belong to our race since 
people of all races belong to the Church and Christ died for all. 
We can perhaps compare boys’ fights with wars and compare 
poverty and unemployment with the refusal of children to be 
kind to one another in some instance that has currently hap- 
pened in class or at play. 

That we can aim above the heads of children is, of course, 
true. But we also know that children have an often uncanny 
intelligence that springs from the directness of innocence. When 
they can learn that God made them to know Him and love Him 
and serve Him in this world that they may be happy through 
Him in this life and with Him forever in Heaven, they can also 
learn that happiness here and hereafter is something every one 
should have and that all of us can and must help others to be 
happy through God. 

When they can learn that praying for the dead is good they 
can learn that acting for the living is also good in the same great 
doctrine of the Communion of Saints. 

I should not stop to speak of the importance of Social Ac- 
tion and Social Justice. The importance is unquestioned. Un- 
less in this terrifying generation we create a socially just coun- 
try and world, who knows, save God, what wages of sin we shall 
have to pay, and who, save God, knows what depths we shall 
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descend to? We are living in a period like the European late 
eighteenth century or like the turn of the sixteenth century or 
like those dark years when the barbarians hovered over Rome. 
To speak of these generations or of our own in terms of tem- 
poral calamities does not tell the story. The temporal calamities 
are the outward sign of inward disgrace. Pius XI spoke the 
word: “God’s grace helping us, the fate of mankind is in our 
hands.” Social action, social justice, is the imperative demand. 
And education must do its part. 

Another way of making the notions of responsibility to the 
community clear to children is by speaking of the great man- 
made calamities in terms of what happens to the home in war- 
time, in poverty, in unemployment, in racial persecution. Their 
own homes are what children of the earlier grades see clearest. 
The effect on their homes and on other homes is something they 
can grasp easiest of all by way of example. They will get ideas 
of individual and joint blame and merit for the condition of the 
people as a whole. They will come to see that duty does not 
stop at merely negative commands but extends to positive acts 
and that there are sins of omission as well as of commission. 

If the earlier years can grasp only the more elementary no- 
tions, the later grades should find the notions developed and 
also built up by teaching in some detail the current facts to 
which the principles must be applied. The difficulty lies, of 
course, in giving enough and yet not trying to give too much. 
But I think the greater error lies in not giving enough. 

It seems to me that children who have been taught, indoctri- 
nated, with the elementary notions of social action and social 
justice can in the sixth grade or so be taught a good deal more. 
They can be taught that war is not just until a country has first 
done everything to settle a very serious wrong peacefully, that 
people are entitled to have work and have a right living from 
their work, and that it is necessary to get into unions and asso- 
ciations, and we should vote for men who will use government to 
help end unemployment and poverty, and that at least the plainer 
evidences of racial persecution are sins and people must neither 
commit them nor stand by and let them go unrebuked. 

In the still later grades, it seems to me that we can start 
bringing in the material into other classes than religion, particu- 
larly in history and in civics courses. 
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The work has to be done in the grades because only the 
minority of children enter high school. What I am asking of 
teachers is therefore a hard thing to do. But I can see no reason 
why we should not say, for example, that the unemployment 
came and has stayed because the American people have not be- 
lieved that they have a joint obligation to make conditions such 
as to provide everybody the chance to work and that the main 
reason for unemployment is the poverty of the people. It seems 
to me that it is not over the heads of children in the seventh 
and eighth grades to tell them about the Encyclicals of the Popes 
on social justice or to put in their hands some of the simpler 
outlines; for example the N.C.W.C. outline of the “Encyc- 
lical on Social Order” that is printed in the back of the Paulist 
Press text. The “Bishop’s Program of Social Reconstruction,” 
recently reissued with a new introduction by Archbishop 
Mooney, is not beyond the general grasp of children in the later 
grades. 

Some of the simpler pamphlets on American economic life 
can be used, too. Why not use, as extra reading in the American 
history class, Monsignor Haas’ Social Action Series pamphlets 
on “Wages and Hours” and on “The American Labor Movement” 
and, still earlier in the course, Father Cronin’s “Rugged Individ- 
ualism?” Certainly the pupils will understand their American 
history better. Why not use the N.C.W.C. pamphlet, “Catholic 
Work in the U. 8. for Social Justice’? Children of the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades study abstruse methods of solving 
problems in arithmetic and read the complex history of our 
country and study the unfathomable dogmas of our faith. 
Surely they can learn something about unemployment, war and 
racialism. 

When we come to the high school we are on firmer ground. 
Yet, if we wait for high schools to do the teaching that I’m 
urging, the most of our children will not get what they need 
and are entitled to. I know well that there is a certain logic 
of the faith and its practices which leads a person of common 
sense to make quite often essentially right conclusions. But the 
trouble with that consolation is that things are so extravagantly 
evil and so complicated and the waves of false teaching beat so 
high and steadily that a great deal of care has to be taken dur- 
ing school, and in study thereafter, for judgments to be normally 
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sound. I know men who with a grasp of only broad outlines are 
able to think much as Catholics should in these calamities. But 
that is too much to ask of most of us. Nor do we ask it of 
people about marriage. 

We can go deeper into things in high schools. Let me recom- 
mend Father Virgil Michel’s “The Christian in the World” for 
religion courses. In the classes in history, the guilds can be 
emphasized as a glory of the Middle Ages and their decay can 
be tied up with the rise of the secularism, individualism, 
nationalism and wars and unemployment of the whole modern 
period and today. In courses of economics, sociology and civics, 
it is imperative, to my mind, that the whole guide be the social 
Encyclicals and the joint statements of the American Bishops. 
I do not see how such courses can be conducted otherwise in a 
Catholic school. 

Student activities can also be guided so as to serve for educa- 
tion in Social Action and Social Justice. For example, the 
N.C.W.C. Social Action Department has a Catholic Action 
service for high schools and colleges which makes numerous sug- 
gestions for student and class activities month by month on 
various phases of Catholic Action. Many of these suggestions 
are based on accompanying pamphlet material or on specific 
periodical references. Here are some of the suggestions sent out 
last December on Peace and last May on economic life. 


Debate on “The United States Should (Should Not) Call an 
International Conference”; Pageant depicting working men of 
eight different nationalities who have contributed to the eco- 
nomic building of America in different industries; Christmas 
Program “Peace on Earth to Men of Good Will”—Talks by 
students on the Customs, Religion, Work and Home Life of 
People in Many Lands; A model session of the Catholic Con- 
ference on Industrial Problems (based on material sent); 
Religion or Church History class paper on “The Role of the 
Church in the United States in Social Reform (based on ma- 
terial sent); Government class review of efforts of different 
countries to establish a better social order and general discus- 
sion of their programs in the light of the Encyclical. Assembly 
symposium on current magazine articles on cooperatives; labor 
schools, etc.; Forums and panels based on study outlines in the 
magazine Catholic Action. 


Suggestions of this sort can well be adapted for grade use. 
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The service is one dollar for the programs and five dollars for 
the programs and accompanying pamphlets including a subscrip- 
tion to Catholic Action, the magazine of the N.C.W.C. 

There is one further phase of social action and social justice 
that I think ought to be taught in the schools from the very 
beginning. It is that to belong to a Catholic organization work- 
ing with and under the Church is normal to Catholic life in our 
time. The purposes of Catholic organizations are many. One of 
their chief purposes is to train Catholics further, to continue 
the schools’ work of training them, in social action and social 
justice. ... 

The work of these Catholic organizations, of Catholic Action, 
is not primarily that of battling for it; some methods—for ex- 
ample, action in political campaigns—they cannot use. But they 
are to train the soldiers who will do the battling. They are to 
train them in the principles and to help guide them to the quali- 
ties of the will and of the whole soul which will make them 
apostles of social justice and soldiers of Jesus Christ in the 
campaign for God’s Kingdom on earth. 

Surely this is one major purpose also of our schools. 

There was a time back in the periods of persecution when 
Catholics could do little to affect the wider sweep of social life. 
So they were not trained for it. But now, with our freedom 
to act, we must act. Indeed, if we do not train up a generation 
of Catholics who will see that the faith is the important thing 
in life and can and must influence all of life, we will train up 
a generation of Catholics who will think it is not important at 
all. And, since the most tragic evils of our time are its wars, 
its widespread unemployment and its poverty and its racial 
persecution, and since these are so tragic in their causes and 
consequences that they may wreck us utterly, Catholics have 
to know that their faith is supremely important in ending those 
evils or many will think it is not important at all. 

R. A. McGowan. 
Assistant Director, 
Social Action Department, N.C.W.C. 





WHAT’S WRONG WITH AMERICAN EDUCATION 
TODAY? 


What is America’s biggest industry? Strangely enough, it is 
not packing, mining, railroading, or any one of a dozen other 
industries which at once come to mind, but education. Educa- 
tion ministers to 30,000,000 human beings daily, boasts a 
$10,000,000,000 plant, and requires an annual expenditure of 
$2,500,000,000. Try to count these figures on your fingers! 

The astounding thing about this industry, however,~is that its 
nature and purpose are not unanimously agreed upon. Etymo- 
logically the word education means leading out or bringing forth. 
Comenius defined education as the complete development of man 
as a rational creature. Pestalozzi called it “the harmonious de- 
velopment of all the faculties.” Herbart claimed that “the term 
virtue expresses the whole purpose of education.” Russell and 
others talk about “the good life.” Dewey says that “the pri- 
mary business of the school is to train children in cooperative 
and mutually helpful living.” The ultimate aim of Dewey and 
his pragmatistic following might be stated as social efficiency in 
a democracy. Others talk about “good citizenship.” Many extol 
self-expression. The majority of educational theorists, inhibited 
by theophobia and saturated with sentimentalism, naturalism, 
utilitarianism, and humanitarian idealism, lift a skeptical eye- 
brow when anyone mentions a supernatural and other-worldly 
purpose in education. Living in a civilization indebted to Christ 
and Christianity, they forget or ignore the fact that the Son of 
God’s sojourn on earth had a definite supernatural and other- 
worldly purpose, that Truth Incarnate taught a philosophy of 
life and a philosophy of education from the blood-stained height 
of Calvary, and that merely man-made philosophies of life and 
education must yield to that philosophy taught by Truth Itself 
and committed to His Mystical Body the Church. 

American education today must re-define the nature and pur- 
pose of education in the light of reason and revelation; Ameri- 
can education today must bring God back, bring religion into 
the schools, and cause religion to permeate the curricula; Ameri- 
can education today, in other words, must seize Secularism by 
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the scruff of the neck and throw it out. Secularism, the separa- 
tion of religion from education, is the fundamental! error of 
present-day American education. Except in the case of sectarian 
schools, this fundamental error vitiates American education from 
kindergarten to university. 

The subject of Secularism is so important that we pass by 
the opportunity to discuss many other “wrongs,” such as Rela- 
tivism which disdains universal norms, principles, laws, and 
ideals; Psychologism which purports to investigate the “soul” 
of man yet actually tells us nothing about the real nature 
of man; Progressivism which scoffs at tradition; Scientism which 
tries to substitute an exact statistical science for the theoretical 
and philosophical speculations natural to education; Didacticism 
or the over-emphasis of intellectual education; Methodomania 
which makes methodology or the technique of instruction the 
topic of all-absorbing interest; Skepticism or the inability to 
formulate definite conclusions after investigation, experiment, 
argumentation, and reflection; Specialism which has shattered the 
vision of education as a whole, as a system of truths and prin- 
ciples of universal application, and as a unitary process aiming 
at the complete formation of man; Individualism or the pre- 
sumption of self-styled educators to set up their own particular 
revolutionizing type of education; Bibliolatry which deluges the 
world with educational periodicals and books, contributing to 
the chaotic condition of modern education; and Biologism which 
stresses the value of biology as a source of educational knowledge 
to the detriment of other more important sources. 

Limitations of space prevent the discussion of such “wrongs” 
as parental indifference and undesirable home conditions, a dis- 
torted view of democracy in education, lack of integrated cur- 
ricula which William 8S. Learned so eloquently deplores, absorp- 
tion in extra-curricular activities, especially athletics, over-em- 
phasis on the mechanical side of education, credits, tests, and 
the like, teaching inefficiency, the mercenary aim, that is, teach- 
ing how to make a living but not how to live, superficiality, poor 
facilities in many places, cooeducation under irresponsible aus- 
pices, and oversized student bodies. A great number of these 
specific wrongs will be righted when a sound philosophy of edu- 
cation is adopted and applied, a philosophy which has no room 
for that devouring monster known as Secularism. 
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Before talking about Secularism itself and before elucidating 
constructively that philosophy of education which harmonizes 
with reason and revelation, a few historical facts must be noted. 
Before the sixteenth century, practically speaking, the Mystical 
Body of Christ, His Kingdom on earth, His Church knew no 
divisions, except for the Orthodox religion in the east. Certainly 
individual heretics had shouted their defiance at the central 
spiritual authority in Rome and even heretical and schismatic 
systems had arisen, for example, Gnosticism, Arianism, Pelagian- 
ism, Nestorianism, and Monophysitism; but all these, except 
the Greek schism, soon evaporated. It was left to the sixteenth 
century Protestant Reformation or Revolution to rip the seam- 
less garment of Christ. 

Historians of the period of united Christendom inform us of 
the amazing variety of schools nurtured by the Church, in- 
formed by the spirit of Christ, and dedicated to the sublime task 
of preparing human beings not only for this life but also for the 
life to come. To the people of the Middle Ages in Catholic 
Europe religion was the most important phase of their life; in 
fact, it was life. Religion was not merely a subjective, superog- 
atory thing as it is commonly considered at the present day, but 
it was the sum-total of truths, duties, acts, and habits by which 
man’s relation to God was and is constituted. Founded on 
Divine revelation, it provided the basis for true happiness, it 
offered the most noble and exalted end of life, God Himself, 
His service and possession, it preserved the perfection of life, 
both moral and physical, and it brought happiness to man both 
in time and in eternity. To the people of a united Christendom 
religion was the principal and most universal duty of life, a joy- 
producing duty and not a sour-face proposition. 

The sixteenth century religious rift did not at once smash 
these conceptions. } The various sects of the sixteenth and sub- 
sequent centuries with their partial truth still considered religion 
supremely important, so important that each set up its own 
schools. The Catholic Church, of course, held, still holds, and 
will forever hold these conceptions and these convictions. Not 
until religion was more and more watered down did the plan 
of completely secular schools find favor. In our own United 
States we see the beginning of the break-down of sectarian 
schools in the 1840s when Horace Mann solved the difficulty 
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about the variety of religion to be taught by throwing religion 
completely out of school. The public school system rapidly be- 
came secularized although not definitely anti-Christian and 
atheistic as in present-day France, Russia, and Mexico. Instead 
of talking about the “four Rs,” the fourth being religion, edu- 
cators talked only about reading, writing, and arithmetic for the 
elementary schools. The very name of God was spoken in a 
whisper and apologetically. Textbooks began to lose their 
religious flavor. Confusion as to ideals and aims in education 
scattered the energies of educators. Materialistic and natural- 
istic theorists assumed sacerdotal robes and pontificated at the 
high altar of Education and preached from their pulpits a de- 
vasting dogmatism. American education, excepting Catholic- 
ism, a few sects of Protestantism, and Judaism, had gone secular. 

The sad effects of this secularization of education are apparent 
today. About 63 per cent of the people of the United States 
acknowledge no church affiliation. A degrading spirit of religious 
indifference is killing the soul of the American people. For the 
majority of them one religion is as good or as bad as another. 
Sin and crime unknown to our grandfathers fail even to shock 
the average person. Our jails and reformatories are crowded 
and they would be still more crowded if all the robber barons 
of politics and finance and business were cornered. Present-day 
thoughtful educators agree that morality without religion is im- 
possible, that such motives as “A good citizen would not do that” 
or “You owe it to yourself to be good” are not universal and 
efficacious, and that only the permanent sanctions offered by 
religion are sufficient, that is, have the power to efficaciously in- 
duce all men to observe the natural law in given circumstances. 

But they say that the home and the church should take care 
of this religious and moral formation. That the home and the 
church can and should do much, anyone will concede, but it 
must be remembered that at the present day parents lay most 
of the burden on the shoulders of educational institutions. If 
educational institutions fail to shoulder that responsibility, we 
may look forward pessimistically to the collapse of the United 
States. Presuming that the home and the church did their 
part, the school would still have the obligation of fostering and 
developing the religious and moral seeds sown in the family and 
church circles. 
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Tremendous difficulties face the good-willed people who want 
to see religion restored to our public school system. After all, 
the world is filled with various sects, differing not only in creeds 
and moral codes but in rites and organization. The simplest 
and most radical solution to the problem would be the return of 
all people to that unity of faith, moral action, and ritual ob- 
servance which characterized the ages before the sixteenth cen- 
tury Protestant Revolution. It is not the purpose of our dis- 
cussion, however, to work out a practical system for re-intro- 
ducing religion to the schools of America; rather is it our pur- 
pose to offer a philosophy of education in harmony with reason 
and revelation, a philosophy which has no room for Secularism. 

Anyone who has seriously thought about education has come 
to the conclusion that a philosophy of education depends upon 
a philosophy of life. In other words, our concept of education is 
determined by our concept of life. Now, the Catholic conception 
of life involves the acceptance of revealed truths, such as the 
existence of God, the creation of man in the image of the Blessed 
Trinity, the immortality of the human soul, the fall of man by 
original sin, the redemption by the sacrifice of God’s Son, Jesus 
Christ, the sanctifying work of the Holy Ghost through Christ’s 
Mystical Body the Church, the particular and general judg- 
ment, and the reality of heaven and hell. Just as Catholic, 
philosophy is essentially educative, so Catholic education is es- 
sentially a philosophy of life. It is not a body of soulless 
technique, methods, and practices but a body of principles, ideas, 
ideals, values, and living truths. Education is an ethical, a 
religious activity concerned with the highest ranking things in 
the seale of values: the soul of the child and its eternal destiny, 
the truths of Christianity, the Church, and God. Catholic edu- 
cation has a triple supernatural foundation: Theocentrism, 
Christocentrism, and Ecclesiocentrism, that is, it refers all things 
created to God, thus establishing a fundamental unity among 
them, it solves all the contradictions of human life in the Person 
of the God-Man, and it finds the solution of all social problems 
in the Church, the perfect society. 

Education, according to the Catholic conception, may be de- 
fined as the harmonious development of the physical, intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual powers of man to prepare him for 
right living in this world so that he may attain the end for which 
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he was created, namely, the possession of God and union with 
God, in heaven by the Beatific Vision or direct sight of God 
and on earth by prayer and grace. This conception takes man, 
the educand, as he is, a composite of body and soul, destined for 
happiness here and hereafter through supernatural union with 
God. This conception looks sensibly at all the elements of edu- 
cation as they are embodied in the short sentence: Ego doceo 
pueros grammaticam ut . . ., that is, I teach children grammar 
in order that. . . . In other words, fit looks sensibly at the 
teacher, the teaching, the taught or the educand, the subject- 
matter or curriculum, and the purpose. 

Everything is regulated and determined by the ultimate aim 
or purpose. The ut or the philosophy of education is all-impor- 
tant. Moreover, that ut or aim or purpose is crystal-clear and 
held by all Catholic educators. Catholic education might be 
called a spiritual atmosphere, a system of thought founded on 
historical data which are in turn based on eternal principles laid 
down by its Divine Founder and exemplified in His own life and 
teaching, and a holy doctrine, a doctrine of sublime ideals. Or as 
Pace says: Education is “that form of social activity whereby, 
under the direction of mature minds and by the use of adequate 
means, the physical, intellectual, and moral powers of the im- 
mature human being are so developed as to prepare him for the 
accomplishment of his life-work here and for the attainment of 
his eternal destiny.” 

How different is the Catholic explanation of the nature and 
purpose of education from the explanations offered by many 
present-day educationists and past theorists out of touch with 
the Catholic current! Bolton calls education “a manifold process 
of aiding the individual to come into full possession of all the 
desirable features of his heritage, to minimize the undesirable 
ones, and to initiate new tendencies.” Clapp, Chase, and Merri- 
man conceive education as “society’s chief instrument for passing 
on from one generation to another those aspects of knowledge 
and skill which the times value most highly.” Chapman and 
Counts declare that the larger objective of education “is that of 
inducting the child into the life of society and training him in 
the use of the instrumentalities of civilization.” They under- 
stand education to be “nothing more than an economical method 
of assisting an initially ill-adapted individual, during the short 
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period of a single life, to cope with the ever-increasing com- 
plexities of the world.” “Education,” says Bode, “is a matter of 
gaining an understanding of the meaning which the things in our 
environment have to the members of our community.” Other 
conceptions of the nature and purpose of education were men- 
tioned earlier in our discussion. Not all of these are bad, but 
nearly all limp through vagueness and incompleteness. How few 
of the modern educational theorists and practical teachers under- 
stand the admirable educational truths expounded in the famous 
encyclical of Pope Pius XI on “The Christian Education of 
Youth.” 

Those Catholics and non-Catholics who have once tasted the 
refreshing waters of this fountain of wisdom have returned to it 
again and again. They have been impressed by the simple words 
that “The proper and immediate end of Christian education is 
to cooperate with divine grace in forming the true and perfect 
Christian, that is, to form Christ Himself in those regenerated 
by Baptism, according to the emphatic expression of the Apostle: 
‘My little children, of whom I am in labor again, until Christ be 
formed in you.’” As the late beloved Father of Christendom 
pointed out, Christian education takes in the whole aggregate of 
human life, physical and spiritual, intellectual and moral, indi- 
vidual, domestic, and social, not with a view of reducing it in any 
way, but in order to elevate, regulate, and perfect it, in accord- 
ance with the example and teaching of Christ. The true Christian 
develops and perfects the activities of this life and his natural 
faculties by coordinating them with the supernatural, thus en- 
nobling the merely natural in life and securing for it new strength 
in the material and temporal order as well as in the spiritual 
and eternal order. 

The product of this type of education is the man of real 
character, the supernatural man who thinks, judges, and acts 
constantly and consistently according to right reason illumined 
by the supernatural light of the example and teaching of Christ. 
The noble educator strives to send forth a Godlike man with the 
name and character of Christ, the real fashioner of hearts, cut 
so deep into the soul that they can be removed only by the 
annihilation of the soul itself; the noble educator strives to bring 
about in his students that fixed condition of the soul, that per- 
manent state in which the spirit lives and moves under the in- 
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spiration and guidance of deep-rooted high principles; the noble 
educator, in other words, strives to form a man or a woman, not 
an encyclopedia or a piece of machinery; the noble educator, 
endeavoring to be another Christ and disdaining that vile 
treachery known as Secularism, ponders His life, burns His 
image into his own soul till it becomes a flaming, leaping thing 
which must communicate itself to others and cause the breath 
of a new life to enter and a new image to appear, weak and 
blurred at first but growing slowly in shape and beauty, until 
at last the fair Christ is reproduced in another human soul. 
The Catholic Church and its representative educators have 
dedicated their educational system to the ideals that God shall 
not be driven from the schools; that man’s soul demands at least 
as much education as his brain; that a brilliant mind with an 
undeveloped will is a peril to society; that religion cannot be 
relegated to one day a week without creating in the mind of 
the child an impression that it is decidedly unimportant; that the 
success which matters is an eternal success; that, while youth 
has a right to the best teaching and schools money can afford, 
it must in those schools be guided along lines that it can follow 


through life safely, happily, morally, and religiously ; that Christ 
is still the great teacher of mankind and that He still cries for 
little children to come unto Him. 
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SCHOOLS—THEN (1900) AND NOW 


It is interesting to note how the function of schools has altered 
since 1900. The implications deduced from the changes are 
vitally important if we are to understand the function of schools 
today and plan a program to realize fully the new opportunities 
as well as meet the new responsibilities in 1939-1940. 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


In 1900, the grammar school was the terminal school for most 
children. In fact, graduation was a distinction since many chil- 
dren left school in the sixth or seventh grades to go to work. In 
some instances, if pupils were slow to learn, they were “advised 
to go to work.” The final product thus represented the result 
of at least a partial elimination. Moreover, pupils had been 
thoroughly drilled in the fundamentals to make further self- 
education possible. These graduates could read, write and cipher 
fairly well. 

Today, the grammar school and the junior high school are not 
terminal schools. Economic conditions plus compulsory educa- 
tion laws compel all pupils to remain in school. As a consequence 
these schools have now become preparatory and exploratory with 
reference to the high school. Instead of the former thorough 
teaching in fundamentals, grammar schools, but especially junior 
high schools, “introduce” pupils to art, science, music, vocational 
training, etc., to discover their aptitudes and so guide them in 
the selection of high school courses. Since retardation, except in 
sub-normal or border-line cases, is discouraged and since elimi- 
nation is impossible, the average or cross-section of grammar 
school graduates should be lower than in 1900. True, there will 
be a fair percentage of highly intellectual pupils, but it is the 
average or below average pupil that must be considered in our 
present problem. 

There is no attempt here to compare schools or pupils, then 
and now, but merely to point out evident facts which must be 
considered in our present school system. Just as conditions 
compelled the grammar school to alter its function and to change 
its curriculum and its system of promotion and graduation, so, 
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too, conditions have compelled the high school to make radical 
changes. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL 


In 1900, the high school was a select school in the sense that 
only about 10 per cent of the pupils of high school age were 
registered in high school. The curriculum was usually rather 
rigid, since the aim was to prepare the select few for college. 
High school education was a privilege, hence slow learners and 
indifferent students were “weeded out” in the process of promo- 
tion. The high school graduate who survived in the elimination 
process was considered prepared to pursue with profit a college 
education. Those who fell by the wayside easily.secured work, 
as did the graduate of grammar schools. 

Today, we scarcely recognize that picture of the highschool. 
Unless teachers realize the change and the consequent implica- 
tions, they will not serve intelligently in the altered situation. 
Today the high school cannot be selective. Since about 90 per 
cent of the pupils of high school age are registered in high school, 
it is absolutely necessary to consider a two-fold function: the 
high school must be at present the terminal school for many as 
well as a college preparatory school for the few. True, some 
educators consider the junior college as the logical terminal 
school; however, in the Catholic school system, wherein there 
are few junior colleges, the high school will naturally be the 
terminal school for many pupils. 

Free, common, compulsory education in most states extends 
through the four years of high school. In New York City, for 
example, even college education is provided free. However, in 
most instances, the necessity of paying fees plus the meeting of 
college entrance requirements makes college education today 
selective. This fact is of importance, as we shall see, to the 
high school as well as to college teachers. 

The first school to feel the effects of the changed functions is 
the high school, for there adjustments must be made to meet the 
present preparation of modern grammar school pupils. This 
demands a new type of cooperation between the schools, a new 
orientation, a new guidance program. It is useless for high 
school teachers to complain that their pupils today do not know 
the fundamentals, cannot read, know no grammar, etc. The 
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logical thing to do is to find out what the grammar school does, 
then attempt to build on that foundation. It is logical also for 
grammar school teachers to consult high school teachers to learn 
their aim and the type of preparation most desired. If a spirit 
of cooperation exists, it will be possible for teachers to aid each 
other and secure a better integration of their respective pro- 
grams. Much misunderstanding will be avoided and a better 
approach made in teaching high school subjects if teachers will 
honestly face the facts, especially as to the number and quality 
of pupils now entering high school. Once this condition is real- 
ized, certain deductions or conclusions will be readily admitted. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Since pupils are compelled to remain in school beyond the 
termination of the grammar school, it is evident there will be a 
great diversity of individual needs. Some are ambitious and 
intelligent; some, ambitious but not intelligent; some, intelligent 
but not ambitious; some, neither intelligent nor ambitious; some 
come because obliged to; some are interested in the sports pro- 
gram; some like shop-work; some, agricultural work, etc. How 
utterly impossible it would be, and how foolhardy it would be, 
to compel all these pupils to follow one rigid curriculum like the 
college entrance curriculum. Yet the fact is plain; large numbers 
of pupils are in high school, and here they are compelled to stay. 
What shall be done with them? Evidently the best we can con- 
trive. The first problem to consider because of the nature of the 
task is the curriculum. But, before determining a curriculum, it 
is important to study the community to discover the specific 
needs. It would not do to insist that children of a large city be 
given agricultural courses, nor that children in a mining section 
be given courses in banking. If the parents are well-to-do pro- 
fessional people, it would not do to insist on manual training 
courses for their children, nor would it do to insist on a college 
entrance course for children of poor emigrants. First, what 
course of study will best meet the needs of this locality; next, 
what courses will give a desirable cultural background and pro- 
vide opportunities for self-education; then what courses are 
needed to improve them physically, intellectually, morally, and 
socially, to make them respected and efficient citizens? 

But pupils in a locality differ in needs and capability. In- 
dividual guidance is therefore necessary if we are to do justice 
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to each pupil. Not their whims, but rather their best interests, 
must be consulted. It is implied, of course, that the program 
is sufficiently elastic to provide for these individual needs after 
they have been analyzed and evaluated. 

Is it possible for the average Catholic high school to meet the 
demands of such a wide range of differences as has been in- 
dicated? No; but most high schools do find it possible to offer 
parallel courses—one for the college preparatory group; one for 
those terminating their formal education. The first group has 
always been given every opportunity. The second group pre- 
sents new problems. Some schools solve the problem by offering 
sequences in business instead of one of the two languages usually 
required, or instead of languages and some of the science and 
mathematics usually required. Some schools offer what is 
appropriately called a general course. Either solution is a 
recognition of the needs of the 65 to 70 per cent of the pupils 
who will not go to college; it is possibly the best solution 
that can at present be offered. One reservation, however, must 
be noted. In preparatory seminaries, in junior novitiates, in 
diocesan high schools that foster vocations to the priesthood, 
there is but one common recognized need best served by one 
program of studies. In all other cases, a survey of pupil needs 
should be the basis of programs of study. 


FUNCTIONS OF EXAMINATIONS 


The large, unselected groups in high school today must neces- 
sitate new interpretations of the function of examinations and 
new emphasis on interest as a motivating force. When the high 
school was a selective school, the examinations were achieve- 
ment tests; a pupil did or did not meet certain standards; if 
he was considered an educational liability, he was dropped. 
Today he is compelled to remain in school. Faced with this 
situation, teachers realize that it is best to have a satisfied, a 
successful pupil, even if his standard of success is lower than 
desired. His interest, then, must be aroused and maintained by 
using every legitimate pedagogical device. Fear, compulsion, 
threats of dismissal are useless as stimulation for the indifferent 
student remaining in school against his will. Low marks are no 
more stimulating to such students than would be the practice 
of a swimming instructor who should hold a pupil under water 
in order to make him struggle to save himself. It is not a dread- 
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ful fright, it is encouragement that is needed; it is confidence in 
his ability to keep his head above water that is needed. To 
continue the analogy, the pupil is not led in over his head, nor 
is he submitted to impossible tests in which he must inevitably 
fail. Tests should stimulate to greater effort, should give the 
satisfaction of having made progress, should be diagnostic to 
correct any weakness that might prevent further progress, should 
somehow reward effort and good will rather than a retentive 
memory for which the pupil deserves little credit. 


MEANING OF HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA 


The change in the function of the high school must also mean 
a change in the meaning of the school diploma. If we recognize 
the two-fold function of preparing for work and of preparing 
for college, must we not also recognize that one diploma as of 
old will not possibly mark the difference in the achievement of 
these diverse aims? In 1900, the high school diploma was a 
luxury; today it is a necessity not only for admission to college 
but also for work. The first question asked an applicant for 
almost any job today is: “Are you a high school graduate?” 
Is it not evident that schools must recognize this situation or 
compel pupils who have spent years with us to seek in vain for 
work requiring even a minimum of high school education? Would 
not plain justice and charity require that we provide these pupils 
with the essential requirements for securing work, one of which 
is a high school diploma? But the objection is raised, “What will 
become of our standards?” When we face facts, sometimes 
theories must be modified. Apparently, today, we face such 
facts. What is the solution? If we recognize a difference in 
aim and function, we must be prepared to recognize a difference 
in our method of evaluating achievement. For example, with 
the college preparatory group, a college entrance diploma would 
indicate that they have successfully completed that course, 
though they might not have earned a certification and recom- 
mendation to college; for pupils intending to work, a high school 
diploma would indicate that they have completed a general course. 
This would satisfy employers. But must both groups be held 
to the same standards of achievements? Since the aims are dif- 
ferent, the answer must be “no.” Common sense would dictate 
a distinction in evaluating the work of these different groups. 
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These are a few of the problems arising from the new functions 
of the high school. 

Does all this mean sacrificing fundamental principles or a 
basic philosophy of education? It means rather adapting princi- 
ples to new situations. Common sense, justice and charity are 
characteristic of all correct principles. It may be time to ex- 
amine our basic philosophy in the light of these principles and 
make the necessary application to present problems, for it seems 
the problems are with us to stay. 


EDUCATION FOR LEISURE 
A final need must be noted. In the future, there will be more 
leisure than ever before. A 44-hour, a 40-hour, even a 36-hour 
week may soon be expected in many fields of work. What will 
people do with this increased leisure, unless they have been 
trained to interest themselves in out-of-school activities? Today, 
too many employ their leisure in the newspaper, in the movies, 
and in other pastimes which contribute little to their culture or 
their permanent welfare and happiness. It seems essential to 
give modern pupils an interest in and an appreciation of music 
or art—an interest in healthful sports, in hobbies such as garden- 
ing or cultivating flowers. Especially should pupils develop a 
taste for and an appreciation of good reading, for here lies the 
basis of further self-education, culturally and spiritually. If 
pupils can read and love to read, if they have learned how to 
use a library and how to judge good books, they may secure a 
liberal education; they learn how to think by grappling with 
life problems presented in worth-while books. Failure to 
use leisure time profitably may mean they are burying the 
talents God gave them and condemning themselves to a life 
of mediocrity. 
COLLEGE PROBLEMS 
Thus far the problems pertaining to the high school have been 
discussed with special emphasis on pupils who are terminating 
their formal education. But these problems have special mean- 
ing also for the college. Does it follow, in this new set-up, that 
every high school graduate is a fit and proper candidate for 
college? The question has been partially answered by main- 
taining that only such pupils as have followed successfully col- 
lege preparatory work in arts, in business, in engineering, etc., 
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should be considered eligible. But, since the college is now the 
enly selective or select school, some further selection is neces- 
sary. Most colleges insist on accepting only: (a) pupils in the 
upper brackets of their respective classes; (b) pupils who are 
specifically recommended by the principal as prepared to do 
satisfactory work on the college level; (c) pupils who success- 
fully pass a psychological test. This procedure of selection is 
in perfect accord with the functions of the various schools, since 
the college correctly aims to educate the chosen few thought well 
equipped to profit by intensive study or by wide survey courses 
in special fields. The implied integration of college and of high 
school work throws a distinct responsibility on the high school 
principal whose recommendation of a candidate has significant 
bearing on the final admission of one of his graduates. Needless 
to say, he must analyze the total or cumulative report of each 
candidate, and judge correctly the aptitude of each before he 
recommends officially that this candidate is or is not, in his 
opinion, qualified and competent to pursue collegiate work. 
There is a responsibility also on college authorities to evaluate, 
through years of experience, the validity of the recommendations 
from each school sending pupils to college, for some principals 
may be too rigid, some too lenient. Now that the college is 
working with a select group, for whom further education is a 
privilege, reasonable pressure and elimination might be expected. 
College graduates should represent the cream of our educational 
system. 

For the successful realizations of these various functions at 
different educational levels, a competent guidance personnel, a 
well-knit guidance organization, is essential. However, a dis- 
cussion of that phase of the work would carry this brief paper 
beyord the limits set for it. 


CONCLUSION 

From the present discussion it is inferred that only by a fear- 
less examination of the principles of education and of their ap- 
plication, in the light of common sense, justice and charity, may 
educators today hope to secure satisfactory solutions of our 
many vexing problems. One thing seems certain: we cannot 
operate schools in 1940 as we did in 1900. Laissez faire, as a 


school policy today, would be calamitous. 
Broruer Pup, F.S.C. 





FRESHMAN GUIDANCE AT LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 


The statistics of college failures appall administrators of in- 
stitutions of learning throughout the country and amaze people 
everywhere. In twenty-five universities, of every one hundred 
students who entered, thirty-four withdrew in the freshman 
year." Only approximately one-third of the students who en- 
tered college succeeded in securing a college degree. In a great 
state university a few years ago, nearly half of the students who 
enrolled in a certain year failed; that is, they were forced to 
drop out of school or to start all over again within the same or 
another division of the university. 

Higher education in America is the butt of criticism and jibe 
by many prominent men in professional fields. University and 
college professors, deans, and presidents also criticize college 
and university administration and methodology for their amaz- 
ing waste and heart-breaking fatalities. Many find it easier to 
criticize than to correct the defects of higher education. In 
many colleges and universities, honest attempts are being made 
to diminish the waste caused by failures, to offer guidance which 
assists students in choosing courses and curriculums pertaining 
to their objectives, and to direct individuals into fields and voca- 
tions in which they will have a reasonable chance of success. 

The purpose of this paper is to outline the procedures followed 
in attempting to help freshmen at Loyola University. The fresh- 
men come one week earlier than upper-classmen and freshmen- 
week activities are organized in such a way that considerable 
orientation is accomplished. The student not only learns about 
the university, its objectives, philosophy, activities, and advan- 
tages; but the university learns to know the student, his indi- 
vidual capabilities, interests, and desires. Students meet the 
faculty, and members of the faculty meet the students. The 
freshmen are instructed in the nature and the purpose of educa- 
tion upon the college level. Advisers assist and guide each 
student. The students come to feel at home. They become 
acquainted with fellow students; they make contacts, some of 
which will last for life. 


2 The Education Digest, October, 1938; Volume IV, No. II, pages 36 and 56. 
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The freshmen entering Loyola University during the first week 
learn about the administrative techniques. They become ac- 
quainted with library facilities and are informed of the manner 
of obtaining books and materials for study. During the first 
week, through materials such as the “Open Letter to a College 
Freshman” and the “Character of Loyola University,” they 
become aware of the character and the objectives of the 
university. 

Freshmen become acquainted with the opportunities for 
physical education. They visit the gymnasium; they see the 
swimming pool, the athletic facilities, and are assured of wel- 
come in the collegiate athletic program which is based upon the 
principle: Health and Physical Education for Every Man of 
the University. 

In the first week, psychological examinations, achievement 
examinations, aptitude tests, and English placement tests are 
administered. The results of these tests are utilized in directing 
students to courses and curriculums in which they are likely to 
succeed. 

Freshmen advise with the dean in charge of freshmen. Each 
receives the appointment of an adviser who considers with him 
his special curriculum problems. Tentative monthly appoint- 
ments are made with this adviser for the year. 

In this first week the freshmen are greeted as social beings. 
They listen to an address of welcome by the president of the 
university. Plans for their moral welfare and religious life are 
made. The dean of men or a counselor is ready to help fresh- 
men ut all times. Students come to appreciate the value of 
meeting counselors in order to straighten out difficulties arising 
in their daily lives. 

Freshmen lectures continuing throughout the first semester are 
made compulsory. At first, perhaps, a few complain, but the 
large majority receive the lectures with intentions of improving 
themselves, their opportunities, their abilities, and their methods 
of study. The titles of several of the lectures suffice to describe 
the course: 


Self-Examination of Study Abilities 


Adjustment to College Work 
Motivation of Self to Study 
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System in Study 

Constructive Thinking and Problem Solving 
Effective Reading 

Outlining and Note-Taking 

Oral and Written Expression 
Examinations 

Principles of Learning 

Habit and Practice 

Improving the Memory 

Diagnostic and Remedial Measures 
Self-Guidance 

Careers 

Each individual uses a handbook; ? tests over the materials 
are made throughout the quarter. Despite the fact that no credit 
is given for this course, students receive, according to their own 
statements, benefits in orientation and methods of study. 

Each week professors who are well qualified for guidance of 
freshmen have several conferences with advisees, who come with 
questions, difficulties, and problems. The adviser and the advisee 
sit together sometimes for an hour discussing difficulties, solving 
problems, and evaluating the plans of individual students. 

In spite of the meticulous care which is indicated in this pro- 
gram, some freshmen fail. However, another attack upon the 
problem is made. The dean calls a meeting occasionally of all 
freshmen advisers, of all teachers of freshmen, and of the orien- 
tation lecturers to consider ways and means to help students. 
Such a meeting generally begins at 7:30 p.m. and lasts until 
10:30 p.m. Student failures and successes are considered in turn. 
The dean asks questions of those who are “failing” the student 
and also of those who are “passing” him. Sometimes, since a 
student receives a low mark from one professor and a high mark 
from another, a better understanding of him by the faculty is 
afforded through committee discussion. Generally, as is more 
often the case, a student low in one subject field is low in others. 
Prospects for success in various fields are often discussed. 

Some of the comments of the professors concerning the stu- 
dents are pointed and blunt. Concerning one student, a professor 
said, “He is an immature little boy. He tries to evade work. He 
is belligerent when you discipline him, but he may grow up.” 


* Fitzgerald, James A.: College and You. Stewart Publishing Company, 
Santa , California, 1938, 356 pp. 
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About the same student another professor said, “You have to be 
tactful when you talk to him, or you will get into an argument.” 
A third professor commented tersely, “He is good in Greek.” 

The adviser and the professors are generally kindly disposed 
to a student who has the misfortune of failing. While they insist 
upon high standards, they are willing to give extra time to tutor- 
ing and to helping those who need help. 

Concerning another student the following comments were 
made: “He is fairly good in economics”; “He is poor in Latin”; 
“He started Greek and dropped it’; “Though poor in mathe- 
matics, he will probably pass”; “He is lost in English.” A ray 
of hope is seen for successful guidance of this boy. The dean 
and his adviser make note of it. On the day after the meeting 
they do something for him. He is interviewed, and guidance 
and encouragement are given. 

One adviser remarked of another student, “He has got his 
‘dukes’ up against education.” When the dean called attention 
to the fact that this student came to our university in prefer- 
ence to another, the professor said, “He should have gone to 
the other.” 

According to another adviser, “M. C. registered late, but he 
is doing better. Outside advisers and home influence at first 
dictated that he should take the A.B. Curriculum in which he 
has but little interest and low ability. I have advised him to 
enroll in the Commercial Curriculum. The outside influences 
are permitting this change, and he seems to be getting along 
much better.” ' 

Of another student it was said, in answer to a terse question, 
“What is G. B. doing in your course?” “I can’t tell you much 
of anything except that he does poor work. His papers shock 
me.” Another instructor said, “I should like to see the gentle- 
man, he is my advisee, and I can’t catch up with him.” It was 
pointed out that this student ranked twentieth among two hun- 
dred of the freshmen in one of the tests given. “I must have 
guessed luckily,” was the student’s comment when his superior 
performance was pointed out to him. 

Of another boy who was making poor grades in mathematics, 
religion, and in history, but who showed an aggressive attitude 
and a will to work, the general comment was, “This boy is not 
lazy.” One of the advisers said, “He is a modern Saint Francis” 
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(because of his love for birds). Every encouragement for this 
boy was decided upon. 

Of H. G., who was taking Latin, it was said, “He has not had 
Latin for four years. He tries hard; however, he has difficulty.” 
Improvement from this boy was expected. 

Of another boy it was asked, “Would he make a good dentist?” 
There was some doubt about his ability to prepare for dentistry, 
his own choice of a vocation. The question was asked by the 
dean, “Shall we drop him?” One of the instructors said, “Put a 
fire under him; he can succeed if he will.” 

Another student was characterized “poor in mathematics but 
might pass.” In science, too, his mark was very low because he 
was late in enrolling. He wrote a poor examination. His exami- 
nations came in late but, “with individual help, he might pass.” 

“He did pretty well on the last test”; “He is exceptionally 
good in English”; “He shows possibilities”; “He has a very poor 
attitude,” were the various comments about another boy. 

R. 8., who ranked low in the freshmen tests, “appears to be 
intelligent but he does not get the matter, and he is particularly 
poor in oral work”; “He tries and keeps trying”; “Help and 
encourage him,” was the comment of the dean. 

Another student had a poor background, according to one of 
the professors. “Mediocre,” said an instructor. “He has taken 
eight cuts and knows little.” Another said, “He is not capable 
of this curriculum.” 

The prize single series of comments was made by an English 
instructor who said of a certain boy, “He is indolent, inattentive, 
careless, resistant to correction, bored, and belligerent.” One of 
the deans asked, “Do you think it is your personality that has 
such a terrifying effect upon him?” 

Of another student it was agreed that “He tries very hard. 
He can do the work, and he will win out.” Assistance will be 
given him. 

Refreshments are served in a half-hour intermission, after 
which the faculty committee works with renewed vigor and 
alertness. 

Throughout the evening it became increasingly evident that 
certain principles were being individuated from the maze of 
criticisms and evaluations of the failures. In the first place, that 
language difficulty, particularly in the use of English, oral and 
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written, was an amazingly important cause of failure or of a 
tendency toward failure was emphasized. In the second place, 
it was the consensus of those present that the students who were 
failing in one or more subjects generally lacked training in 
methods of study. They were ineffective readers. They did not 
know how to take notes. They could not make a constructive 
outline. In fact, some of them had difficulty in making an out- 
line of the daily class lectures. A few had difficulty in making 
adequate notes and outlines of the textbooks. They lacked the 
ability to systematize their work. In the third place, a few of 
these students lacked interest in study and in college work. 
Sometimes their interests led too strongly to one or another phase 
of college life, as, for example, to athletics or society. In the 
fourth place, emotionalized attitudes were responsible for some 
of the failures. In a few cases some of the students fought edu- 
cation, and their whole attitude was that of defense. They 
evaded work. In many cases there was a fear of failure, evi- 
denced by nervousness and tension. 

With the various types of difficulties, the advisers, the pro- 
fessors, and the deans were greatly concerned, and the causes of 
failure were sought. All were willing to give to each and every 
boy a chance. Their attitude was that a student should, if pos- 
sible, succeed. They felt that, if a student had been misdirected, 
he should be redirected. In many cases, in fact, in a majority 
of them, constructive plans were evolved for the continued 
direction and encouragement of the individuals to meet the high 
standards of the college. 

By means of the freshman program followed in Loyola Uni- 
versity, through the freshmen-week activities, the orientation 
lectures, the advisory system, and the conferences of the faculty 
and the deans, there are high hopes that failures among the men 
of this freshman class will be considerably decreased. A large 
percentage of students who pass the entrance examinations can 
be guided through the difficulties of college to successful living 
in college and in life outside the college, is the conclusion of the 
faculty of freshmen of Loyola University. 

James A. FrrzGErRA.p, 
Associate Professor of Education. 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, II. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


POPE PIUS XII HEARD AS CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY ENDS 
JUBILEE FESTIVITIES 


Climaxing a brilliant three-day series of religious and aca- 
demic festivities marking the Golden Jubilee of The Catholic 
University of America, one of the most distinguished gatherings 
ever assembled in the Nation’s Capital, November 13th, heard 
the voice of His Holiness Pope Pius XII extol the Pontifical 
institution for its half century of achievements, listened to a 
message of congratulation from the President of the United 
States addressed, as “an alumnus,” to the University, and wit- 
nessed the bestowal of honors upon eminent prelates and laymen. 

Speaking from his study in the Vatican City, the Soverign 
Pontiff, in precise English and a steady, clear voice, felicitated 
the Catholic University, traced its entrance into the ranks of the 
distinguished and venerable. universities of history, encouraged 
it to continue its great work, and bestowed his Apostolic Bene- 
diction upon the gathering and upon all friends of the university. 

A learned oration on “University and Universality” by the Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Joseph M. Corrigan, Rector of the University; ad- 
dresses by members of the university faculty; the conferring of 
the Benemerenti medal upon one of the largest groups ever to 
receive this Papal honor at a single gathering; the awarding of 
honorary academic degrees to prelates, priests and laymen from 
six countries; and greetings to the Holy Father extended by the 
Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of Baltimore and 
Archbishop of Washington and Chancellor of the University, 
constituted the other proceedings of the convocation. 

Opening with an invocation by His Eminence Dennis Cardinal 
Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadelphia, and closing with a bene- 
diction by His Excellency the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United States, the exer- 
cises, held in the university gymnasium, brought together a color- 
ful foregathering including His Eminence Rodrigue Cardinal 
Villeneuve, Archbishop of Quebec, several score of Hierarchy 
members, scholars and educators, and leaders in civil life. 
Through the throng in the University’s gymnasium ran the 
variegated hues of religious habits, making with the reds and 
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purples and greens and blues of the prelatial and academic robes 
on the long dais, a symphony of vital, moving color. 

A solemn Te Deum was sung in the afternoon in the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, and a fireworks display 
that evening brought the festivities to a close that was as re- 
sounding, impressive and colorful as the ceremonies of the three 
days. 

In his message, broadcast from the Vatican City Radio Sta- 
tion, Pope Pius XII said his pleasure in congratulating the 
University was made “all the deeper and the more intimate” by 
the recollection of his visit to the University two years ago, as 
Papal Secretary of State, when, he said, he saw with his own 
eyes “the great work” accomplished by the University “for the 
glory of God and the welfare” of the United States. 

In the half century since its founding, His Holiness continued, 
the University, following the example of “the most distinguished 
and venerable universities of the past” in its “adherence to the 
purest traditions of Christian thought,” attained great success 
in the spread of Catholic culture in the United States. 

Citing the hollowness of “a philosophy builded on purely 
human standards,” His Holiness declared hope “rests in the 
schools of the Christian countries,” among which, he said, the 
Catholic University stands as “a typical example.” He con- 
cluded with praise of the Catholic universities of the United 
States as “a pride in the present and a protection for the future.” 

Expressing his “enthusiastic” interest in the University as 
“an alumnus,” President Roosevelt, in his message read by the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. McCormick, Vice-Rector of the Uni- 
versity, expressed the hope that the University, “so rich in 
achievement, so full of promise of future usefulness, will, through 
untold generations, contribute to that perfection of the intellect 
which the great Newman upheld as the ideal of education.” 

Messages also were read from His Eminence William Cardinal 
O’Connell, Archbishop of Boston, and the Most Rev. James H. 
Ryan, Bishop of Omaha and former Rector of the University. 

November 12th, the Apostolic Delegate, Cardinal Villeneuve, 
the scores of Hierarchy members, the Attorney General of the 
United States, Senators, Representatives, members of the diplo- 
matic corps, delegates from more than 300 universities, colleges 
and learned societies, high ranking officers of the Army, Navy 
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and Marine Corps, distinguished figures in the civic life of the 
National Capital, attended ceremonies that included a Solemn 
Pontifical Mass in the morning and massing of the colors in the 
stadium in the afternoon. 

Two Papal Nuncios, an Apostolic Delegate, three Archbishops, 
and an Ambassador were among the distinguished recipients of 
the honorary degree, Doctor of Laws. They are: His Excellency 
the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate 
to the United States; the Most Rev. Filippo Bernardini, Papal 
Nuncio to Switzerland; His Excellency the Most Rev. Pascal 
Robinson, O.F.M., Apostolic Nuncio to Ireland; the Most Rev. 
John J. Mitty, Archbishop of San Francisco; the Most Rev. 
James C. McGuigan, Archbishop of Toronto; the Most Rev. 
Manuel Ruiz y Rodriguez, Archbishop of Havana; the Most Rev. 
Wladimir Ledochowski, S.J., Superior General of the Society of 
Jesus; Joseph P. Kennedy, Ambassador of the United States to 
Great Britain; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry Hyvernat, Andrews 
Professor of Biblical Archaeology and Professor of Semitic Lan- 
guages and Literature at the Catholic University and only sur- 
viving member of the original faculty; and Prof. Salvatore Ric- 
cobono, member of the Royal Italian Academy. 

The honorary degree, Doctor of Letters, also was conferred 
upon Mother Mary Katherine Drexel, Foundress and Superior 
General of the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament for Indians and 
Colored People; William W. Bishop, Librarian of the University 
of Michigan; and Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress 
Emeritus. 

Nineteen members of the university faculty who have served 
the University for a quarter of a century or more received the 
Benemerenti Medal at the morning’s convocation. They are: 
Monsignor McCormick, Charles Hallan McCarthy, Patrick J. 
Lennox, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. John M. Cooper, Louis H. Crook, 
the Very Rev. Nicholas A. Weber, the Rev. Adolphe A. Vas- 
schalde, John B. Parker, the Very Rev. Thomas V. Moore, Fred 
V. Murphy, Paul G. Gleis, Anthony J. Scullen, Aubrey E. 
Landry, Otto J. Ramler, Francis X. Burda, Leo Behrendt, the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter Guilday, Dr. George J. Brilmyer, and the 
Rev. James E. Geary. 

Saying “there is hardly another manifestation of Catholic 
mentality—setting aside, of course, the purely religious activities 
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—which is as Catholic, as expressive of the Catholic mind, as a 
Catholic university,” Monsignor Corrigan stressed the univer- 
sity’s function in Catholic unity. He defended the Catholic Uni- 
versity’s insistence on a common basic view in the field of Phi- 
losophy, declaring that “for building up a system of knowledge, 
a particular science is needed, which, overlooking from a great 
height all achievements of reason, is capable of allotting to every 
single branch its place on the tree of knowledge.” He praised 
Thomistic thought as the philosophia perennis, or enduring phi- 
losophy, “the proud apostles of which Catholic universities and 
colleges feel themselves to be.” 

Monsignor Corrigan said a Catholic university “feels particu- 
larly interested in science because Catholic” and that for the same 
reason it is “predestined to render to science certain services 
which a university not based on Catholic truth is incapable of 
rendering.” The Catholic savant, he said, amid the confusion 
in modern science, “has the chance of becoming of very definite 
use to science,” because he is “capable of holding not only the 
right balance of specialization and generalization, but also of 
making the scientist beware of encroaching, to his own damage, 
on fields which are essentially closed to him and his methods.” 
“It is for us,” he added, “who may rely on a secure philosophy, 
it is for us to intervene in the confusion which actually reigns 
in science.” 

“The Catholic is supplied, by his philosophy and his ethics, 
with precise and clear ideas of what ‘should be,’ ” said the Rector. 
“He is aware of the true ends of education; he has a definite 
notion of the ideal state of economic life; he disposes of a reliable 
principle whereby to regulate the political life within a nation 
and among nations. It is up to him, accordingly, to make pro- 
posals—since more he cannot do—and try to convince others. 
His is a clearly defined task in the fields of pure and of ap- 
plied science.” 

Monsignor Corrigan said “order” is “the very catchword of 
Catholic philosophy” and, therefore, Catholics of the nation have 
the “tremendous and all-important task” of being “the chosen 
keepers and trustees of the great and indispensable idea of order.” 
“This, then,” he said, “is the peculiar achievement demanded of 
a Catholic university, of this Catholic University of America. 
It has to be not of America only, but for America, too. It has 
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to take care that the idea of order, as opposed to chaos, be kept 
alive in every field of human life and human activity.” 

Monsignor Guilday sketched the history of the University 
through its half century of existence and the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
John M. Cooper, also of the faculty, delivered the address to the 
Hierarchy as founder of the University. Monsignor Cooper said 
the American Hierarchy, “guardians and carriers of our inherit- 
ance,” has had “to blaze through this new world, this well-nigh 
virgin forest, not one new trail, but a vast network of new trails.” 
He added “a key agency” it created to help in meeting “this 
gigantic challenge of holding fast to the old while adapting to 
the new” is The Catholic University of America. 


GOD IN GOVERNMENT CRUSADE DISCUSSED AT SESSIONS 
OF CATECHETICAL CONGRESS 


The Crusade for God in Government, inaugurated by the 
Catholic University of America, was one of the principal themes 
of the fifth national Catechetical Congress of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine in its sessions in Cincinnati, November 
4 to 7. 

So enthustiastic was the response to the crusade meetings that 
at the final assembly the speakers gave their addresses in the 
hotel’s main auditorium rather than a small meeting room for 
which it had originally been scheduled. Estimates were that 
approximately 500 persons took part in the crusade sessions. 
Other sectional gatherings, including those devoted to “The Con- 
fraternity and the Catholic Students Mission Crusade,” and the 
“Secular College” Conference, were also attended by large 
crowds. 

Speaking at a National Catholic Welfare Conference luncheon, 
the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael J. Ready, General Secretary of the 
N.C.W.C., asserted that “the power of our combined resources 
of education, of the press, and of lay organization must be di- 
rected toward the formation of a social conscience which not 
only will deny the new quality of profligacy but will respond 
quickly and surely to the Christian ethics of public decency.” 

“In the past week,” Monsignor Ready said, “press releases 
announced that an agency of the Federal Government had pub- 
lished a manual for teachers on ‘High Schools and Sex Educa- 
tion,’ the same agency, the United States Public Health Service, 
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has now ready for distribution to high school students a pam- 
phlet on the same subject. . . . The Public Health Service gra- 
tuitously assumes that no other agency of society, neither the 
Church nor the home, is giving adequate care to such human 
problems. The pamphlets define such problems from a purely 
naturalistic viewpoint. The age-old teachings of moralists are 
lumped together as ‘taboos’ and the highest motivation in the 
pamphlets is social convenience. 

“This is the first time in our national history that an agency 
of government has assumed the prerogative of directing intimate 
and sacred personal relations and it has been done on the same 
low, materialistic motivation one associates with commissars of 
health in Soviet Russia.” 

Previously in his address, Monsignor Ready said: “A few 
weeks ago the press and radio of our country emphasized the 
considerable task which faces all of us in building up a moral 
society. From one end of the country to the other, a highly 
publicized tycoon and his quintuplet women were glorified in 
picture and story. Marriage was associated with some form of 
pleasure in the animal kingdom. Its stability rested largely on a 
person’s current taste between blondes and brunettes. 

“T mention this with some diffidence to point out not only the 
low taste in news selection by editors but the stranger fact of an 
apparent complete absence of shock and protest on the part of 
our citizens toward the intemperate publicity attending the 
affair.” 

A popular misconception about the religious affiliation of 
persons sentenced to penal institutions was challenged by the 
Rev. Eligius Weir, O.F.M., Chaplain at the Illinois State Peni- 
tentiary, Joliet, Ill., who addressed a session November 6. 

“It is extremely rare that one is sentenced to our penal insti- 
tutions knowing the bare rudiments of Christianity,” Father 
Weir said. “The greater majority of the inmates, at the time 
of their incarceration, cannot prove to their own satisfaction the 
existence of God, the Divinity of Christ or the establishment 
of a Church. 

“They do not know the Ten Commandments or the six main 
precepts of the Church and cannot even name the Seven Sacra- 
ments. 

“Coupled with their ignorance is the prejudice instilled by 
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bad associates of many years and developed by the reading of 
irreligious literature which is preferred because of the hope of 
finding justification for their lack of morals and anti-social ten- 
dencies.”’ 

The Rev. John T. Gillard, 8.S.J., of Baltimore, authority on 
Negro missions and Negro problems, at a public session on the 
Religious Welfare of the Negro, said: 

“Few things in this country are more real than the racial 
situation, yet about few things are we less realistic. We Ameri- 
cans are a bit more refined in our cruelties, perhaps, but the 
sword in the velvet scabbard sometimes cuts deepest. There 
is the fact that of the millions of Negroes in this country less 
than half claim church affiliation and only 300,000 are members 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine.” 

Brother Venard, C.8.C., director of the St. Charles Boys’ 
Home, Milwaukee, said: “Since most boys get into trouble be- 
cause their religious training has been neglected, or because they 
are victims of undesirable environment, or because their parents, 
through poverty, ignorance, divorce or excessive pleasure-seeking 
are unable to give their children proper care, the responsibility 
is placed upon the Church to provide proper training and educa- 
tion for its wayward members.” 

Miss Mary Synon at a session on the God in Government 
Crusade, sponsored by The Catholic University of America, 
said: “Out of a longer history of education than any other 
institution, we Catholics know that morality is the basis of all 
good citizenship; and we know that there is no lasting, unimpreg- 
nable morality without belief in God and obedience to the law 
of God.” 

Karl H. Rogers, of Narberth, Pa., declared: “Authorized 
Catholic information articles are now appearing in 176 secular 
newspapers in widely separated parts of the country. Their 
circulation reaches 1,044,877 different homes.” 

John E. McAniff, Director of the National Catholic Evidence 
Conference, speaking about street preaching, said: “The Ameri- 
can crowd loves fair play. They will always give the speaker 
a chance, and they will see to it that he gets a chance even 
from the few who are not willing to give it.” 

Dr. Robert H. Connery of the Catholic U. Citizenship Com- 
mission, at the Crusade for God in Government session, said: 
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“The situation facing the Church in America today is not only 
a challenge but a great opportunity. Educators everywhere are 
groping for light and yearning for leadership. Civic education 
in the public schools is admittedly most unsatisfactory. Catho- 
lics have the solution and non-Catholic educators are the first 
to recognize it. Are we to sit back while they fumble hopelessly? 

“No, the Bishops of the United States have boldly accepted 
the challenge and have seized this God-given opportunity at 
once to serve the Church and the nation.” 


CATHOLIC SUPERINTENDENTS URGE ENCYCLICAL AS SEX 
EDUCATION GUIDE 

In face of the American tendency today to stress a material- 
istic “sex education,” the School Superintendents’ Department 
of the National Catholic Educational Association, meeting in 
Washington, enunciated as the guiding principle for all schools 
the encyclical of Pope Pius XI on “The Christian Education 
of Youth.” 

The semi-annual meeting of the department was held Novem- 
ber 8th and 9th at The Catholic University of America and was 
presided over by the Rev. John M. Duffy, Diocesan Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Rochester, N. Y., and President of the 
Department. 

The following injunction of Pope Pius XI in his encyclical 
was quoted in the meeting’s resolution as a guiding principle: 

“In this extremely delicate matter (sex education) if, all 
things considered, some private instruction is found necessary 
and opportune, from those who hold from God the commission 
to teach and who have the grace of state, every precaution must 
be taken.” 

Other resolutions expressed the department’s satisfaction with 
the progress of Catholic secondary schools and recommended 
“thorough preparation of students in these schools for the duties 
and responsibilities of Christian citizenship in our American 
democracy” and felicitated the Catholic University on its golden 
jubilee. 

Among those who took part in the meeting were: The Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Patrick J. McCormick, Vice-Rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity; the Rev. Clarence Elwell, of Cleveland; the Rev. Wil- 
liam R. Kelly, of New York; Robert Connery, of Washington; 
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the Rev. Thomas Quigley, of Pittsburgh; the Rev. John K. 
Cartwright, of Washington, D. C.; the Rev. John J. Considine, 
M.M., of Maryknoll, N. Y.; M. G. Murray, Assistant Director 
of the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance, Social Se- 
curity Board; and the Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Director of the 
Department of Education of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference and Secretary General of the National Catholic 
Educational Association. 

An important action taken at the meeting was the decision to 
form a committee at each semi-annual meeting to sponsor some 
cooperative study to report at the following fall meeting. The 
subject decided upon for the coming year is “Pre-Service Train- 
ing of Religious Teachers for Elementary Schools.” 

The special committee appointed to conduct the study this 
year includes: the Rev. Dr. William R. Kelly, Archdiocesan 
Superintendent of Schools, New York; the Rev. Harold E. 
Keller, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
the Rt. Rev. Msgr. John R. Hagan, Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Cleveland. 


CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC ALUMNI FEDERATION 


War and other evils of the modern world can be eliminated 
only when men reject materialism and concentrate on spiritual 
and moral values, the Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, Arch- 
bishop of New York, said in New York, October 26th, in wel- 
coming the delegates to the ninth biennial convention of the 
National Catholic Alumni Federation. 

Archbishop Spellman presided at the formal opening of the 
convention, a Pontifical Mass at St. Patrick’s Cathedral. The 
Mass was celebrated by the Most Rev. James E. Kearney, 
Bishop of Rochester. In attendance were more than 500 dele- 
gates representing over 100,000 Catholic college alumni. 

Commenting on the convention theme of “Man and Modern 
Secularism,” the Archbishop declared that it emphasized “man 
is not merely an animal.” He also expressed the hope that 
others besides the delegates and other members of the N.C.A.F. 
would remember that “man is also a spiritual being composed 
of body and soul.” 

“Many evils of the world today have their origin in the fact 
that this fundamental concept is ignored,” he said. “Not only 
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the present great evil of war, but many other evils that afflict 
people, are directly traceable to man’s rejection of spiritual and 
moral values and his concentration on materialism. 

“We appreciate to the full all that science has done for the ad- 
vancement of the human race. But science without a soul also 
has wrought evil in the world. 

“The science of destruction—destruction of man and man’s 
happiness, seems at times, and especially at the present time, 
to run ahead of science that makes for human well-being, under- 
standing, health and happiness. I pray that the delegates to 
this convention will consider and accentuate, not alone the 
duties and repsonsibilities of man to his fellow-man, but also 
the relationship between man and God.” 

The Mass was a Votive Mass of the Holy Ghost. Bishop 
Kearney was assisted by the Very Rev. John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., 
President of Notre Dame, as assistant priest; the Rev. Charles 
J. Deane, 8.J., Secretary-General of Fordham University, 
deacon; and the Rev. T. Lawrason Riggs, Catholic Chaplain at 
Yale University, subdeacon. The Scholas Cantorum of the 
Liturgical Arts Society, directed by Dr. Beckett Gibbs, sang the 
Mass. 

The educational theories of the so-called John Dewey group 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, were assailed as 
“atheistical” and “un-American” by speakers at various ses- 
sions. The principal attacks were made by Thomas F. Wood- 
lock, contributing editor of the Wall Street Journal and former 
Federal Interstate Commerce Commissioner; the Rev. Geoffrey 
O’Connell, author of “Naturalism in American Education”; and 
the Rev. W. Edmund Fitzgerald, S.J., of Boston College. 

Mr. Woodlock charged Dr. Dewey and his associates are dis- 
seminating educational theories incompatible “with the funda- 
mental tenets on which American liberties are founded.” His 
principal thesis was that the danger of “totalitarianism in the 
clothing of democracy” is inherent in the present American 
secular educational system which bars God from the classroom. 

“Is it not an ironical and paradoxical absurdity,” he asked, 
“that our public primary education carefully eliminates from 
its curriculum all information as to the one thing upon which 
our whole theory of government and our elemental liberties 
depend, namely, religion? 
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“The result is that a boy or a girl whose education is wholly 
confined to our public school system is unable to offer a logical 
defense of the very first principles upon which the loyalty pro- 
fessed by him or her to our flag is founded. Find sense or 
reason in that if you can. I cannot.” 

By denying the existence of God and of an “enduring moral 
law of fixed principles,” and by teaching that man has no soul, 
mind or reason as metaphysicians define those terms, he said 
that Dr. Dewey and his group “have built up a completely 
atheistical philosophy which logically amounts to the dehumani- 
zation of man, and the complete relativization of truth.” 

The Dewey group’s educational theories and principles, in 
addition, Mr. Woodlock charged, are almost entirely opposed to 
the essential affirmations of the Declaration of Independence. 

“They deny God the Creator,” he declared. “They deny the 
special dignity of the human personality. They deny the 
equality of man in the possession of that personality. They 
deny liberty as the right of the human person. They deny the 
first purpose of government to be the protection of human rights. 
They affirm the absolute supremacy of ‘society’ over the person. 
And they do all this in the name of ‘democracy.’ ” 

Mr. Woodlock said the Catholic educational system, on the 
other hand, is “the strongest citadel that there is in this country 
defending our fundamental liberties, for those liberties are com- 
pletely and inextricably bound up with that body of religious 
truth which is the first duty of our educational efforts to incul- 
cate in our youth.” 

Dr. Dewey and three of his associates—Dr. William Heard 
Kilpatrick, Dr. Edward Lee Thorndike and Dr. Harold Rugg— 
were assailed by Father O’Connell for what he described as 
“their attempted destruction of Christian aims and ideals in 
American education.” 

The priest said Dr. Dewey “does not believe in God, nor in 
any religion, much less Christianity.” Dr. Dewey’s philosophy 
of education, he added, “ignores God, the supernatural, religion, 
the Ten Commandments, the eternal moral law, the soul, im- 
mortality; everything, in fact, which is above and beyond the 
purely empirical realm of existence.” 

Dr. Kilpatrick, likewise, Father O’Connell said, “does not 
believe in a Creator, in personal immortality, in a supernatural 
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destiny in eternal life.” Christianity, to Dr. Thorndike, he 
added, “is merely a refined form of primitive superstitious think- 
ing to be catalogued with the reasoning of primitive men or 
babies.” Dr. Rugg does not believe in Christianity because he 
thinks it is a system of bondage, Father O’Connell declared. 

There is no doubt, therefore, he said, that these four educators 
“are entirely secularistic in their theories of education.” The 
great danger from them lies in the fact that their influence has 
been marked in American educational circles, he declared. 

“These teachers of teachers are committed to a system of 
secularized education,” he maintained, “which rejects the ideals 
and aims of Christian education. Viewing life through purely 
secular eyes, excluding by implication Christianity and its 
philosophy of life, they regard education not as a preparation 
for life here and hereafter, but as life to be lived here and now 
with the aid of science.” 

Father O’Connell also attacked the National Education Asso- 
ciation for urging the complete secularization of public education. 
If the association succeeds in this effort, he warned, “then we 
may conclude that our schools will become anti-religious and 
atheistic, a possibility which confronts us now.” 

Referring to the influence of the Dewey group on American 
education, Father Fitzgerald said it was “a strange spectacle” 
to see these educators “using the spiritual instrumentality of 
the intellect to subjugate a world of men to materialistic educa- 
tion; a world in which we can number twenty million Catholics.” 

One of the contributing factors to the spread of secularism in 
America, he added, has been the indifference of educated Catho- 
lics. He warned that these Catholics cannot afford to “remain 
indifferent to the ideological forces operative in their communi- 
ties.” 

Speaking at a luncheon meeting, Father O’Hara said Catholic 
lay leadership is a compound of the three qualities of love of 
God, of neighbor and of country. Unless these factors are in- 
stilled in individual Catholics, there can be no “real Catholic 
leaders,” he declared. 

The dehumanization of man, or the development of the belief 
that man is merely an animal or thing to be treated as such, 
was attacked as the root evil of modern times by other speakers 
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at the convention. Recognition of man’s spiritual nature is the 
only remedy for this, they held. 

At the first meeting, October 26th, at which the Most Rev. 
Stephen J. Donahue, Auxiliary Bishop of New York, was present, 
the Very Rev. Robert I. Gannon, 8.J., President of Fordham 
University, blamed secularism in education as the principal 
reason for the degradation of man in this era. Dr. Ross Hoff- 
man, noted historian, told the delegates that today, as never 
before, civilization is dependent on its “sustaining spiritual 
forces—the principles of Christ.” 

Others who spoke included Dr. Richard Purcell, head of the 
Department of History at the Catholic University of America; 
Dr. Richard Gabel, of DeSales College, Toledo, O.; Dr. Francis 
M. Crowley, Dean of the School of Education at Fordham 
University; and Supreme Court Justice Edward 8. Dore, of 
New York; Dr. Robert C. Pollock, of the Fordham Graduate 
School; Brother Christopher, of St. Francis College, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Robert W. Speaight, actor, producer and author; the 
Rev. Martin C. D’Arcy, Master of Campion Hall, Oxford Uni- 
versity; Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Director, and James E. Cum- 


mings, Assistant Director of the Department of Education of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference; and Dr. William 
A. Kelly, of the School of Education, Fordham University. 


INDIAN PLAY FOR CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


An Indian play makes most children think of wigwams, buffalo 
hunts and war whoops, but those who see “Pocahontas” have 
many surprises in store. When that play comes to the National 
Theatre, Saturday morning, December 2, as the second play of 
the new season of the Children’s Theatre of New York, it will 
be seen that the life, manners and customs of the Indians of 
Eastern Virginia—the “John Smith Indians”—differed materially 
from the plains Indians popularized in “Wild West”’ fiction. 

“Pocahontas” was written by Clare Tree Major, director of 
the Children’s Theatre of New York, in collaboration with Mrs. 
A. 8. Geistle, after extensive research. Settings, costumes, dances 
and ceremonials are designed from descriptions in contemporary 
literature with particular reference to Capt. John Smith’s own 
account of life among the Indians at the time of the founding of 
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Jamestown. The existence of the tribes federated by that great 
leader, Powhatan, was very different from that of the wilder 
tribes farther west. 

Powhatan’s Indians did not roam; they lived in huts, not wig- 
wams; in palisaded villages centered about an octagonal temple 
and a large chief’s house. They were not particularly warlike; 
the women tilled the soil; the men hunted and fished. They 
wore little clothing, did not bead their garments and had usually 
only one feather instead of a heavy feather headdress on their 
hair. Dances and ceremonies were entirely different from those 
of Western Indians. 

The play represents the life with accuracy and color and will 
give Washington children a new insight into Indian life in the 
Western United States. 

Tickets for “Pocahontas,” as well as for the remaining four 
plays of the Children’s Theatre, are on sale at the Washington 
office of the Children’s Theatre of New York, 1734 F Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. Telephone, Metropolitan 3834. 
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Voyages in English. Eighth Year, by Rev. Paul E. Campbell 
and Sister Mary Donatus MacNickle, I.H.M. Chicago: Loyola 
University Press, 1939. Pp. xii-+ 370. Price, $0.96 list, $0.72 
net. 

This is a book that will make the strongest possible appeal to 
all teachers in Catholic elementary schools. It supplies what has 
been a very real need by giving to our schools a language book 
with a strong and truly beautiful Catholic tone. The first part 
of the book, entitled “Creative Activities,” consists of eight 
chapters which take up such activities as letter writing, tele- 
phone calls, panel discussions, debates, dramatizations, the use 
of the radio, and book forms. Each of the chapters ends with a 
well-chosen selection for choral speech, and phonograph records 
containing the selections as actually given by a group of average 
eighth-grade children are obtainable from the publishers. The 
four things that chiefly impress the practical teacher in this part 
of the book are that the pupils are encouraged and helped to 
take part in self-initiated creative activities, that these activities 
are well within the range of ability of the typical eighth-grade 
class, that the language work ordinarily expected in eighth 
grade is adequately covered, and that there is throughout an 
appeal to Catholic Action couched in terms that the child can 
understand. In short, the underlying purpose of this part of the 
work is to train the child to use intelligently his gift of speech 
in the service of God. 

The second part is a complete presentation of grammar. We 
have seldom seen one in any way comparable for completeness, 
clarity, and good order. Each rule is followed by such an 
abundance of exercises that the teacher will feel no need for a 
workbook or other supplementary material. The Catholic tone 
so prominent in the first part is in evidence in the grammar also, 
where numerous sentences in the exercises bring out facts of 
religion and correlate the grammar work with other subjects 
of the curriculum. 

The book is well printed, abundantly and attractively illus- 
trated, and well bound. All in all, it strikes us as one of the 
great books of the year so far as contributions to the needs of 
Catholic elementary schools are concerned. 

Sister MArcarer. 
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Masters of Their Own Destiny, by M. M. Coady. New York: 

Harper and Brothers, 1939. Pp. 170. Price, $1.00. 

This is the story of the efforts of Rev. Dr. M. M. Coady and 
others to spread the philosophy of cooperation throughout Nova 
Scotia and to carry it over into action. The volume is further 
and decisive proof that the group at St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity, Antigonish, who have furnished the leadership for the 
cooperative movement in Nova Scotia, are doers as well as 
teachers. 

Masters of Their Own Destiny is well written. It abounds 
in simple analogies and useful similes. The content is highly 
practical. The author shows himself an economist of no mean 
rank, and, for that matter, a trained sociologist too. He writes with 
conviction. Opposition and even failure that he has admittedly 
met with have in no wise lessened his faith in cooperation. Fur- 
thermore, he is a firm believed in the common people. According to 
him they can and should act for themselves. They should be “mas- 
ters of their own destiny.” Thus, he writes, for example (p. 74): 


“The argument is often raised that modern merchandising 
methods and the current low prices of goods do not warrant the 


entry of the common people into consumer cooperative activities. 
It is boasted that the chain stores have given such reasonable 
service that there is nothing more to be desired, that they oper- 
ate so efficiently as to make it impossible for the people to com- 
pete successfully with them. This attitude indicates a totally 
false concept of the purpose of cooperatives. Even if the people 
were to lose money for a period of years in establishing their 
societies, they would be getting control of a mechanism that will 
enable them to climb into the driver’s seat and get their hands 
on the throttle of their own destiny.” 

Dr. Coady repeats in substance the statement oft heard in 
recent years, that political democracy without economic demdc- 
racy is largely meaningless, that economic dictators are quite 
as hurtful as political dictators. Neither type leave the people 
“masters of their own destiny.” 

The author insists that adult education should first of all deal 
with the practical, with the manifold and serious economic prob- 
lems that beset the people. When they have seen the effective- 
ness of adult education in this field the people will also with 
enthusiasm have recourse to it in regard to the higher things of 
life. Those who are working with study club groups may well 
learn something from this view. 
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There is a statement on page 105 that strikes the reviewer as 
a bit strange. It reads: “People are asking everywhere all over 
North America how they can begin a cooperative movement.” 
The truth is that the beginning of the cooperative movement 
in North America dates back to the time of its beginnings in 
Rochdale, England. Moreover, there are plenty of examples of 
cooperation all around today if people but care to see them. 
Practically half the farm families of the United States belong 
to cooperatives. Eleven billion dollars worth of property is in- 
sured by mutuals. Twenty large wholesalers, serving thousands 
of retail cooperative units, are doing a large and rapidly increas- 
ing business. One can drive through state after state in the 
Nerthwest, constantly filling one’s gasoline tank from co-op gas 
stations. And this is by no means the end of the litany of 
cooperative activities in the section of the North American con- 
tinent which comprises the United States. 

Dr. Coady does not consider cooperation a cure-all of the 
economic order. Nevertheless, he expects very much of it. “If 
it were universally applied,” he says (p. 123), “it would break 
the jam that prevents the flow of goods to the people who need 
them. It would put an end to the present paradox of an almost 
infinite capacity to produce, but a definite inability to distribute 
because so many must profit by the process.” Surely all this 
makes worth while the efforts being expended to advance the 
cooperative movement. 

Epear ScuMrepeuer, 0.8.B. 


Tests and Measurements in Health and Physical Education, by 
Charles H. McCloy. New York: F. 8. Crofts and Co. Pp. 392. 
Price, $3.00. 

This text presents briefly and clearly all recent developments 
in tests and measurements in the field of health and physical 
education. The author, C. H. McCloy, Research Professor 
of Anthropometry and Physical Education, State University of 
Iowa, and leader in the field of tests and measurements, has 
brought together in this volume a wealth of detailed and spe- 
cific information regarding tests of strength, power, endurance, 
motor educability, track and field athletics, special abilities, 
and health. 

The point of view is thoroughly practical. The purely theo- 
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retical implications underlying the tests and their construction 
are not included. No attempt has been made to treat the sub- 
ject exhaustively. In general only published tests and those 
considered to be among the best are included in the treatise. 
The descriptions of all tests are for the most part supple- 
mented with reproductions of forms and charts and, when 
necessary, drawings to clarify the concise descriptive statements 
are presented. 

The inclusion of a short chapter dealing with elementary 
statistical methods contributes much to the serviceableness of 
the volume as a text. A classified bibliography also enhances the 
pedagogical merit of the work. 

It is not too much to say that the book is the best of its kind 
and meets a long felt need among administrators, teachers and 
students interested in the application or construction of tests in 
the field of health and physical education. 

Sister M. Immacuxata, O.8.B. 


Our Changing Social Order, by Ruth W. Gavian, A. A. Gray and 
Earnest R. Groves. New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1939. Pp. 684. Price, $1.80. 

The writers and compilers of this text, Miss Gavian of 
the Preparatory School for Girls, Cincinnati, Mr. Gray of the 
Berkeley High School, California, and Professor Groves, Soci- 
ologist of the University of North Carolina, have revised their 
successful earlier edition by increased lists of readings, new 
questions, improved exercises, and content changes to meet the 
revolutionary speed of legislative enactments and reforms in 
these days. The authors see the necessity of producing a better 
citizenship through the inculcation in the young of high school 
level of an experimental attitude, tolerance, faith that solutions 
can be found for America’s problems, and a belief that political 
institutions must be altered to fit changing times. Their text is 
in line with advanced sociological teachings and is obviously 
intended for public schools: “Before sociology could be born, 
men had to realize that their institutions (such as the State, the 
Church, and the family) are social creations which are respon- 
sible to social demands. That is, they had to think of their 
institutions as man-made and subject to change.” Nor would 
one agree to a reference or two to the Middle Ages despite the 
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commendatory citation of Abbé de Saint-Pierre’s Observations 
on the Continuous Progress of Human Reason (1737). Nor can 
one understand the coupling of Washington with Paine and 
Jefferson as apostles of social progress. Again one would want 
to remodel the section on the family. 

Otherwise it is a useful book with varied information, some 
of it subjective, on almost every phase of American social and 
economic life, and it carries long bibliographies, graphs, and 
artists’ cartoon-like figures illustrative of the text. Sections deal 
with the difficulty of straight thinking in this era of stereotyped 
phrases, labels, slogans and propaganda, with the dawn of cul- 
ture, differences between people and between races, recreation, 
family wages and budgets, adjustments to life and to the com- 
munity, dangers of alcohol, criminology and child delinquency, 
management of money, living standards, education at various 
levels, public health, housing, community planning, population 
changes, urbanization, preservation of democracy, danger of 
dictatorships, international cooperation, labor and agriculture. 

It is a liberal book. One of its best sections treats the plight 
of the farmer, and seemingly recognizes that the agricultural 
difficulty is one of America’s greatest unsolved problems. There 
is a key to pamphlet literature of associations and governmen- 
tal departments. Social security is supported, but criticized for 
those who are left without its protection: agricultural and do- 
mestic workers, public and educational employees. And it is 
noted that the preponderant group of workers are outside the 
ken of organized labor. At the moment one might stress a 
quotation from the Honorable Charles M. Hughes made in post- 
war times when the Department of Justice was actively tracking 
radicals: “We may well wonder, in view of the precedents now 
established, whether constitutional government as heretofore 
maintained in this republic could survive another great war 
even if victoriously waged.” 

Pupils are bound to learn a great deal from this book, but 
should read with caution. They are certain to realize that 
America is the best place to live in, that Europe’s problems are 
not ours, and that America has the opportunity to improve its 
future life and that of its citizens of all ranks and races and 
employments. 

Ricuarp J. PuRcELL. 
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Marri by Bishop Von Steng. Translation by Charles P. 
oye , Ph.D. New York: Benziger Brothers. Pp. 128. Price, 
The purpose of this little volume is to supply the necessary 

material for the instructions which, according to Canon 1033 of 
the New Code, are to be given those who present themselves to 
pastors for marriage. The book is so written that it may well 
be placed into the hands of the young couple so they can use it 
for their own further enlightenment after they have entered upon 
their married life. 

The author states in the introduction that it has been his aim 
“to stress the spiritual values to be realized in married life and 
to place the marital duties on a high plane of moral idealism.” 

Fully half the volume is given over to the chapter entitled, 
“Live in Christ,” in which the people are taught how to live 
their married life. Under this chapter one finds diseussed the 
following: Union with God; purity; fidelity; love; fecundity; 
the way to a happy married life. 

Points of moral are clearly stated by the author. In fact, the 
volume can be said to give a complete moral guide to marriage. 

Regarding the number of children a family should have, 
Bishop Von Steng states: “Married people should have as many 
children as they can properly care for. The circumstances to be 
considered as interpreting the Will of God are the health of the 
parents, notably that of the wife, the economic conditions and 
the ability of the parents to give the children proper religious 
and moral training and to provide for their secular education. 
Catholic parents should not be reluctant to give God as many 
children as are warranted by the circumstances described. To 
forestall misunderstanding in this very important matter we 
repeat: A married couple has a duty to God and to the State 
to raise a healthy and wholesomely large family. To shirk this 
duty from motives of selfishness is morally wrong” (p. 99). 

The author of Marriage does not forget to suggest the Liturgy 
as the framework of the spiritual life of the family. In an 
appendix is found the text of the Marriage Service, the Nuptial 
Mass, and the Churching of Women. This adds further to the 
value of this useful little volume. 

Economic and social problems are entirely omitted. One won- 
ders, in view of the powerful and far-reaching influence of these 
problems on the family of today, whether this does not mean 
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the absence of something much to be desired in the book. The 
Pope did not cmit the economic and social from the marriage 
Encyclical—this in spite of his special Encyclical on Recon- 
structing the Social Order. 

Epear Scumiepe.er, O.S.B. 


Third Year Latin, by Robert J. Henle, 8.J. Chicago: Loyola 

University Press, 1939. Pp. xi + 430. 

This book, written by an experienced high school Latin teacher 
and intended as a textbook for third-year high school students, 
may serve as a medium of better instruction than generally pre- 
vails at a point known to be critical in the Latin student’s career. 
Certainly it is designed to attract and interest the student, as 
appears from the many excellent illustrations, the presence of 
copious notes on the same page as the text, the use of much 
bold-face type, the dramatization of settings of the orations, 
and the colloquial, almost slangy, character of the author’s 
prefatory and irserted explanations. 

As expected in a third-year book, the bulk of the reading 
matter is from Cicero. The First Oration against Catiline is 
presented in a sense-line arrangement, a device of some value 
to the immature student, who is inclined to think in speech-units 
shorter than Cicero’s flowing periods. The Third Catilinarian 
and two of the Verrines follow, printed in the conventional man- 
ner, but with frequently interspersed paragraph headings in 
English. 

Part III, Rome versus Christianity, is a departure from the 
usual content of high school texts and is, this reviewer believes, 
a step in the right direction. Though it is no longer de rigueur 
to inflict six orations of Cicero on the third-year student, his 
reading is regularly restricted to classical authors, and the inclu- 
sion in this book of Scriptural and other Christian selections is 
a commendable departure from what is still the traditional pro- 
gram. The reading of New Testament narrative and the story 
of the martyrs will, no doubt, be a welcome relief to the student 
already bored with paganism, ancient and modern, and will fur- 
nish him an appreciation of the fact that the Latin language did 
not perish with the pagan historians, orators, and poets. 

Part IV, Exercises Based on Cicero, presents the usual com- 
plement of Latin composition. One notices in this section the 
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needless repetition of directions to students in their work, one 
admonition being printed no fewer than twelve times. A classi- 
fied word-list for review and Latin-English and English-Latin 
vocabularies, both very ample for their purposes, complete the 
work. 

Unfortunately, the grammatical references in this book are 
limited to A Latin Grammar for High Schools, a work which the 
author without justification presumes to be in the hands of 
the Latin teacher or, at least, well known to him. Historians 
will doubtless object to the unqualified use of the term “Edict 
of Milan,” from the “official text” of which the author professes 
to offer an excerpt (page 163). In general, the book is well 
printed, but there is one very conspicuous misprint, MAR- 
TYUM, on page 174. 

B. H. Sxaumu. 


Manifesto on Rural Life. The Bruce Publishing Co., 1939. Pp. 
x-+ 122. Price, $1.50. 

Those who have followed rural social and economic literature 
over the past years will find in this handy little volume an excel- 
lent summary of what Catholic rural leaders have been teaching 
over the past decade or two. As the Bishop of Fargo, the Most 
Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, writes in the Introduction to the vol- 
ume: “It represents the thinking of the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference over the years that have elapsed since it was 
founded.” 

In his introduction, too, His Excellency refers to the nature 
and purpose of the Manifesto. “It is not,” he says, “in the nature 
of a blueprint with detailed specifications to show how the new 
agrarianism is to be built and how the farmer’s problems are to 
be solved . . . its purpose is, rather, to state certain funda- 
mental principles and policies which will be essential in any 
solution.” 

The Manifesto itself is brief—no. more than a fair sized pam- 
phlet. However, more than double this amount of space is given 
to copious “annotations,” that is, statistical and descriptive ma- 
terials drawn from many secular and Catholic sources. There 
is also a fairly elaborate bibliography of “Selected References.” 

The material is almost equally divided between the economic 
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and social. Among the topics treated are, for instance: The 
Rural Catholic Family; Farm Ownership and Tenancy; Cath- 
olic Rural Education; Rural Catholic Youth; Rural Health; 
Farmer Cooperatives, Agriculture in the Economic Organism. 

Perhaps the weakest chapter is the one on “Catholic Culture 
in Rural Society.” One looks in vain for anything approaching 
a clear explanation of what this Catholic Rural Culture really 
is. However, the “annotations” that go with this particular 
chapter are very helpful in clarifying matters. 

The Manifesto is a joint product of a group of rural leaders. 
With many fingers in the pie it is not surprising that there is 
an occasional slip, particularly in the rather elaborate “annota- 
tions.” For example, the article on Maternity Guilds, entitled 
“That’s Something Practical” (p. 143), is not found in The 
Catholic Family Monthly of June, 1935, as indicated. 

Perhaps a surprising thing to the reader will be the great 
amount of material taken from governmental and other secular 
sources, at least, in some instances, to the exclusion of Catholic 
writings. For example, in the “annotations” on Farmer Co- 
operatives the student will likely miss the able articles that 
have been written by Fathers Charles Aziers, O.8.B., George 
McDonald, 8.J., J. Elliot Ross, and Edgar Schmiedeler, O.8.B. 

Perhaps the most striking omission is that of certain writings 
of Dr. Schmiedeler in the “annotations” and bibliography on 
the Catholic Rural Family. This prolific writer’s Industrial 
Revolution and the Home, Introductory Study of the Family, 
and numerous articles of the rural family are of a peculiar value 
because based on actual field studies—the only field studies, in 
fact, that we have on the subject. 

As a combination of the economic and sociological the Mani- 
festo will hardly serve as a text for colleges, but it should indeed 
prove a most useful volume for a great variety of purposes. 

It must be very heartening to Catholic farm people to note 
how seriously this group of leaders takes the rural problem. 
“Although the rural problem presents great difficulties,” they 
say at the end of the Statement, “we cannot admit that it is 
insoluble, for the fate of human society rests on its solution. 
The rural problem is so important that it should engage the 
greatest minds of the nation.” 

Jerome Merwicx, 0.8.B. 
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Description of Louisiana, by Father Louis Hennepin, translated 
by Marion E. Cross. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1938. Pp. xvii+ 190. Price, $3.50. 

There are numerous puzzles in the career of the intrepid Recol- 
lect Franciscan Friar, Father Louis Hennepin. Miss Grace 
Nute’s admirable introduction to this book outlines them, ‘with 
emphasis on this certainty: “the story that lies back of Hen- 
nepin’s book is a complicated one.” Why? For the interesting 
reason of “a struggle between the Recollects and the Jesuits 
at the court of Louis XIV.” Archives treasure historic secrets 
that some day may be revealed. For the present this new trans- 
lation of Father Hennepin’s book is the topic of consideration. 

In its author’s own day the Description of Louisiana, pub- 
lished in Paris in 1683, was an instant and continuous success 
as a travel narrative. After the suppression of the Jesuit Rela- 
tions in 1673, the seventeenth century appetite for heroic mis- 
sionary adventures, news of missionary wonders, had been left 
to the hunger of deprivation. The intrinsic merits of Father 
Hennepin’s work might have brought it the popularity it 
achieved. With no competition the book became a best seller 
at once. No English translation was made, apparently, before 
1880, when John Gilmary Shea (politely given the mistaken 
title, “Father” John G. Shea, on the jacket) brought out a literal 
translation as difficult to read at any time as it is to find now. 
Miss Cross’s work is a readable translation preserving the spirit 
‘of the original. She explains: “In the original text of the De- 
scription of Louisiana there are no chapter headings and few 
paragraphs . . . I have broken up the long sentences, supplied 
paragraph and chapter divisions, and provided adequate chap- 
ter headings.” 

It may be well to recall that the name Louisiana applied to 
the entire Mississippi Valley when Father Hennepin made his — 
explorations in 1679-80 through areas that now are the states of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Minnesota. 

In 1675 Father Hennepin came to New France with four other 
Recollects. Late in 1678 he set out with La Salle’s expedition 
to discover the mouth of the Mississippi. His narrative de- 
scribes the building of a ship, the Griffon, on Lake Erie near 
Niagara Falls, gives details of the voyage into Lake Michigan 
during the summer of 1679, and tells how the journey was con- 
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tinued by canoe from Green Bay to the mouth of the Miami 
River. The winter of that year was spent near the present 
Peoria, Illinois, at Fort Crevecoeur. After La Salle decided to 
return in the spring to Fort Frontenac, Father Hennepin with 
two canoe men explored the upper Mississippi, until the three 
were captured by the Sioux, taken to a village on Lake Mille 
Lacs, in what is now Minnesota, mistreated by the Indians, and 
given freedom at last through the intervention of Du Luth. 

To quote from the Introduction of Miss Nute: “In the course 
of Hennepin’s travels with his captors he saw Lake Pepin, saw 
and named the Falls of St. Anthony, went on a buffalo hunt, 
noted lakes, rivers, flora, and fauna, became interested in the 
customs and habits of the Sioux and, possibly, did a little mis- 
sionary work among them.” After going back to Canada with 
Du Luth, Father Hennepin remained at Missilimakinac for the 
winter of 1680-81, and returned to France in 1682. 

Miss Cross has taken Father Hennepin’s section on “Manners 
and Customs on the Indians” and translated that part with the 
same interest in the reader’s case. It is a perfect complement 
to the narrative parts and will be read with satisfaction for its 
originality of observation as well as the honesty of its comments 
on the missionaries themselves. 

Maps and illustrations add value to the text. The clarity and 
fascinating interest of the translation by Miss Cross cannot be 
explained. It must be experienced. Here is a book of superb 
importance to Catholic Schools, Catholic Historical Societies, 
Catholic readers and students. The University of Minnesota 
Press has made a book worthy of its contents; paper, type, bind- 
ing, all the details of the format, are in excellent taste. The 
index is complete and the title page of the original edition is 
excellently reproduced. 

Dante 8. RANKIN. 
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